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ABSTRACT ' . ' / ' , . 

This essay outlines the skills and qualities that an 
alternative^ open^ elementary school teacher should possess. These 
criteria are based on %he PACER racfdel of 30; Students, age ^» to 12, 
learning in[ an ungraded, unstructured environment, (The PACER model 
adheres to the idea that, all experiences and all learning, situations 
are of egual importance.) Some of the skills and characteristics 
emphasized here are: ability to continually change and adaybt to the 
environment; love of children ; ^ability to counsel studentsl pleasure 
in physical activities; ability to teacK basic academics; asility to 
construct and play games; tike penchant to work well with other 
adults; possession df an even temper' and ego; adequate knowledge of 
psychology and learning thefories; and an ability to make creative 
decisions. (HH) 
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Francis Wardle 

Traditional teacher training programs have, been criticized 
by refbrraers of the public scho^j|^ system, by teachers themselves, 
and especially by .advocates of alt^ernative frep schools and open 
schools 4. My experri'feilde , interviewing prospective teachers for 
alternative iacho^s-I.'and my qxp^rience as a free school teacher 
and administrator 'i^einforces my belief that traditional four 
year teacher traizii?xg prog;raras, are inadequate at preparing i 
teacheri^s for such spools; it also shows me that na '.criterion really 
exists \o evaluate alternaiive^> school, teachers, and consequently 
it is very difficulty 'to determain whether an interviewee will 
make a good teacher. ;.in "thisj waiting I will discuss the /specific 
ikills and qualities that I 'feel it is essential f or.^jn^/^ternative 
•l^nientary free achooi and open, schcxol teacher^Ho POQlSlf?,^!]^! '*^ill 
not concerned with) how the teacher aquires those skf lls(,an<i. 
qualities - because that really is not the issije, even though. 



education has become hung up with training and ^certification. Ir 
realize that no one person will have -all the skills and character- 
i^ts fhat I -.will delineate here; I suggest that in a staff of 
say three all of these areas are covered; in a staff of six, these 
areas are covered twice, and so on. Although I feel the areas 
that I will discuss are important for all alternative elementary • 
achooi te^ichers to possess, I ijiu^s^ point out that these criteria , 
are based on the PACER Model of '30 students, age 4 to 12^ learning 
in an unj^raded-, unstructured environment, aind programs that differ 
substantially may' requirfe different criteria* To avoid confusion 
I will use' open school in this paper to d1|scribe a PACER type . 
school where teachers heed the kind of:quali^es described here 



to teach e f fee lively ; The specifio areaa covered in this writing 
are all of equal importance'- the areas that are mdre ,tra(ii lion- ^ 
ally associ^ated wi th'' conven tionai^ educati'bnal akilLa should not 
be considered more important ■ than lesa conyen^tional skills. Area3 
to be discussed are not to be , associated with any one sex; 
however, it is imperative t^a^t a school of 30 students have at 
least one male , teacher , ^beciause (due to^ the.'\ocial sJTructure of 
American socie^ty) all young people have a - grei^^: deal of experience 
>ith women, while some have no positive experiences with men. 1 
will generally use the male personal pronoun in this writing 
because I am a njan, and this, article, is drawn from my experience. 

skills and characteristics that are important for open school 
teacher to possess include:- skills to continually change, adapt 
and innovate the internal and external environment, love of • ^ 
children and a faith in their ability to direct their own learn- 
ing amd control their own school, ability to counsel students I 
individually and in their multi-age group, a vast knowledge 
of experiential activities that the teacher can share with the 
students, and a joy in physical activities. Other impprtant ' ' 
qualities include the ability to teach, "basic academics and Inte- 
grate those skills into broarder experiences, the ability to 
construct and play games that incorporate basic skills, the 
penchant to work well with other adults in the sq^hoo;?., and the 
internal discipline to work haf"? and long. Kffeofive communicat- 
.^on with the local comrauni,ty, an even temper and ego^ and an 
ability to make creative decisions when they are needed, plus 
•'I'^riQnperfectioniat approach, are other qualities needed. 1 ieacker 
must also know enough about psycology and learning theori'es to 
assist a child in learning. lmj?lied here are the -general 
qualities that one assumes all teachers have: kirvdness, honesty, / 
integr«y, and a non racist, non sexist, non clasi^est ^approach z 
to teaching. These ideas will not be pursued to /any extent here. ■ 

Design and Transform the Environment . One pf the peculiar 
characterlsts of open schools is their use of the 'school envir- 
onment. Interest centers, quiet lounge areas, specific skill 
centers (photography, woodshop, etc), and outdoor education 
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environments are important^ to these achoolfe* Therefore it is 
impe.rative that teacherB in 'these schools can^ both perceive 
the n^ed for new spacial designs, design those areas, and then 
build them. The teacher 'must be able to adapt the environment 
on a general school basis - where to put the shop, what areas 
neede.d to be added to enrich the learning experience - and on 
a particular basis - how to arrange materials^ where to build 
shelVes, what kind of display areas are needed, and where to 
keep' lihe paper in the art room. Another idea associated with 
open education is the concept o,f students finding their and 
returning their own materials, and equipment without the aid of ' 
an adult. This can only be done if the environme^nt ie designed 
with\ this in mind. ISnvironments can be designed in such a way 
that they are easy to keep tidy; they cam also be designed (or 
not designed) in such a way that they are a continual mess. A 
teacher must also be able to develop the outside into exciting 
learning areas - garden, playground, science projects and games 
areas -and build equipment to'ensure the students eafty. 

CardDoard carpentty has become fairly popular as a way for 
teachers to create^ their environments* ' 1 t is an effective way 
to construct internal structures,, and it is an acceptable skill 
for women to aquire (most elementary school teachers are women). 
Skills used in cardboard carpentry are, ' however , very similar to 
those required for traditional carpentry. There are three basic 
problems with cardboard environments: they are easily distroyed 
by normal 'children, they cannot be used outside, and cardboard , 
carpentry id a craft used almost exclusively by schools and day. 
care. Traditional carpentry (wood) with a smattering of metal- 
work and cement/concrete skills seems to me to be ideal for an. 
open school teacher to possess, and a good set of skills for 
knyorie, nran or woman # to aquire. Carpentry skills can be used for 
building shelves, tables, cutbby holes, record cabinets, benches, 
>oom dividers, new rooms, attfpa, display areas, shops, darkrooms, 
kitchen equipment an*. Outdoor play structures* The metal and. 
concrete akills can help- in construction of outdoor f^lay, science 
and athletic equipment. Climbing frames, concrete cast hills and 
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tunnelH. balance beama, ulLde^s and tir(»rietj> can ail. built 
with Iheoe akillii. ;LitU(luntJj can help, /^ainin/^ vocational train- 

• ing and interest in practical ukillij, and in tef!;ra tin^ their 
school life into the real world. Measurement, vise of levers, 
knowled^ of the physical (qualities of everyday mattVrials, are 
all gained by studtents workin^^ with a teacher who is using these 
skills. (It is a little like a loose apprenticeship program). - 
Wi tb tti j increased cost of skilled labor today, a students' 
funiamenial knowledge in ; these areas will prove beneficial^ to 
the 'he involvement by the students also- helps them gain a 
aence *> f responsibility Xor their school environment. 

One major criticism of traditional schools is that they 
they separate a child from the real world of work, life and 
reality. School buildings are unlike any other structures in 
the community; a predominantly woman dominated system is incon- 
sistant with sexist society, and many ex'periences that a child 
is exposed to at school are totally unique to the school life, 
a alien to the rest of the world. Carpentry, metal work, 
and woodwork skills can be used to make the school environment 
more real, can expose children to skills that they see all around 
them in the community (while we were casting a concrete tunnel 
for our playground, new concrete sidewalks were being cast in 
our neighborhood), and can help students understand the relation- 
ship between school and work'. It also begins to distroy the 
ridiculous separation between mental, physical and skilled work. 

In Touch with Children . Maybe it sounds too obvious, but 
a good -teacher must love children. This means many things. Most 
obviously, the teacher must enjoy working with all the. age groups 
he comes in contact with - in the case of the PACER Model, age 4 
to 1.2. it/ implies that, given a choise of working with a group of 

* adults (in any abea) or children, the teacher would choose ^to 
work with the children most of the time. ; 

teacher ifiust be able to get down to a Gtudent'e level - to 
in effect both-^ee the world as the child does, and enjoy the 
world as they do. The teacher must en joy '^SlTtfple games, watching 
a big hairy spider /-counting^up and down a number line a thousand 
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times, racing lo see who r,<-tu horitt^ iirtit, inakiTir. up I'untaHtic 
atorlea, caririf? for a pet, and watthAn^ <^ racii.^Jh r.row. We all have 
some child in us: a teacher muat in touch with hlb cliild, and 
enjoy it. To force the above behaviory never work:.:j. 

An .extention of working/, with the cJiild in ouryel veb is 
being able to relate to children at their own levei - both 
verbally and experien tially • A teacher who workt. with 4 to 1^ 
year olds must be able to chan^je languages aa he relates to 
different age children. A teacher muat^be genuine and comfort- 
able in doing so. 

A deeper meaning of love between a teacher and child is 
building a strong bond of mutual trutit.^ This trust is based on 
mutual reopect/ on a history of knowing that th.e other person 
will do what they say thej will, and oxi a faith in the inherent 
goodness in each other. This does not mean that one has a sloppy 
romantic notion of all children bein^ all good; rather it means 
that, given certain circumstances, you trust a child will 'use 
good judgemejit and eence - that he is capable of doing so. 

This rac/ves right into the area of freedom and student control. 
All open sc?iool8, to some extent, charge their student members 
with taking responsibility in running their school. It might seem 
rather obvious, then, to state that a open stihool must sincerely 
believe that, given expert guidance, students have the ability 
to control thei'i: own growth and deve^^opmen t . Again, this writ- 
ing suggests that the teacher m^ust liaye a realistic faith in 
children's decision making ability. ^ 

A love of working with children, a joy in experiencing the 
world from' their level (some of the time), a faith in the ability 
of ^children, and a trusting friendship with them, suggests that 
a open school teacher is somewhat dependant on children to feel 
happy and fulfilled - that if a teacher leaves the school for a 
tim*^ he misses the children* If a teacher does not miss the - 
Children when he is not in contact with them (outside of the 
vacations /«^e all heed), then there is something wrong. 

The ibove ideas can easily be misinterpreted in two basic 
Ways, 80 let me clarify what I have said. Kirst> 1 am in no 
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way suggesting that a teacher aupprcss ail his needs for thooe of 
hie studentu - that a teacher be totally run over by hiu ) 
.charges; rather, a teacher must protect hm own integrity and 
individuality while at the same time bein^'; able to relate honestly, 
openly and spontaneously. i>econdly, 1 am not suggesting that a 
teacher have a sick, dependancy on children. 1 am sayi^ng, howu-vet, 
that they love working with children, and enjoy what they; are 
doing. 

Contained in the concept of understanding and loving 
children is the ability to know the uniqueness of each child. 
This requires the ability to see each child as a different, 
individual being, and to know, through experience and teacher 
aence, the skills, concepts, attention span, ability to abstract, 
physical strengj-h and wemory of each child. This is an art, 
and can hardly be ^aught beyond the siraple basics. . 

Children are unlike parts of a car on an assembly line, and / 
produce on shelves in a store. Their development depends on «. 
trusting, warm, hones^ relationshi ps with together adults. The 
humanness, sensativity and integrity of significant adults that 
children relate to during their development is the one most 
important determinant of their moral development. 

Individual and Group Counseling. Many people argue that 
Summerhill suceeded because of Neill, ita founder and leader. To 
a large extent they are probably right, A school that depends 
on individual and group decision making by its participants to" ■. 
operate sucessfully must spend much time helping the individual 
child make decisions, and must be deeply involved in helping the 
entire school with the democratic process. Therefore a open school, 
teacher must be a good individual and group counselor. - ■ , 

I do not want to get into discussions of counseling m'odels 
and therapy models. And, as I mentioned in the introduction, I 
do not wish to discuss how teachers obtain these skills. Just 
to saXbriefly that one, the method the teacher uses must obviously 
be coneiatant with the child centered and child controlled school 
environment., and, two, that each teacher must develop their 
unique style. Perhaps some people have the impression of \ - 

; / . 
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counaeior au .t cold, uiieiiu) t i (uui 1 , pr-o t'rsitj i i)ii.t 1 whci i iiuH't; 
a manipuiaLo'i' of behavior Mian an hont.'Sl l-oinradr lo l.h»' cluid. 
1 (To not wish to imply thj^^ hero - a teacher must b^- warm, .itM'.ry, 
compaBSionate , stubborn and I'aiibio. 

v' My .cnunsenng^titne ia apertt mootiy with the older utudtnitu, 
because they arQ, more concern'Sd w: th the complex v ti ea of tht; 
democratic process, because they are dealing with c:li(]ue.s, power 
and identity, and becuuae many of the older students in open 
schools have grown up under a different ^non free)_ environment. 
Older students also have a greater ability to abstract and 
conceptualize - they can understand some of the more oompj^^x 
ideaa. related to a student rwft school. 

Sex has often been a tppic of major concern with the oldef- 
gi;oup. Sometimes they initiate the diocussion; more often 1 start 
the conversation because an experience during the school^day has 
shown me that there is a strong- curiosity in the subject. These 
sessions usually ■follow a question - discussion rutine, with, the 
help of photographically illustrated books. A teacher must feel 
comfortable in these sex discussion grou^is. 

V A teacher must also be able to work with individual students 
on iheir needs and problems. Although students in the PAGER Model 
can from a number of teachers to determine which person theyj^ll 
work with, I think-it is essential for each tfea^her to have^ a 
certain rapport with> all the' students in the school, lie my'st 
help his individual students (the ones who have chosen to work 
with him) with scheduling, personal problems, fulfilling commit- 
ments made ,to themselves 'in areas that .they wish to work on. 
an<J aocial problemii^. But he must also be able to help any 
studeiit ^ho t^e«ds iiim'vduring the day - from tieing a shoe lace 
to coi^orting a little girl who is convinced that everyone hates^ 
her. 

. The most important counseling area in an open school is 
that of handling the daily group meeting. Althgugh the^ meetings 
•are truely student run, at least one teacher at each mLeting^,.>' 
.must -be very aware of what is taking plaqe, and how i tfo.,s • taking 
.place. He must' also understand the dynami ca , and .power of the 



meeting;. Tlie ttMCher ru^^P^^t^ i kerp tht? riH.MM.in/'; 

track - not Let one . y e^^mi^'n t t.ikt? pow^^r, wnl .1 r t the whoJe fV-T'^^^P 
waste time on circular it30uei; vie -by usjru; h i u vote, hit:, time 
to speak I the reupoct he haw I'roin the tjtudents, and hio ability 
to use the power of the ^;roup. On no c i rcumn tances should hv 
control the situation Ixom out aide the democratic framework. 
This does not mean that tfie teacher i^hould not let otudents 
have their say, or that he will try tc^ exclude anything I'rom 
the meeting; it means that he ^fll do thin/^a like /^ettinp the 
leader of the meeting^s attention at the onset of the meeting 
30 that he can remindX s tuden ts of the meeting; puidelinea, and 
explaining the- rami fications of ^ new rule before it ia passed. 

The most important aspect of an o()en school teacher as a 
counselor is that he spend as much time counseling - individ- 
ually and in groups - as the students need; that he realize 
this is ^eachinK, and within the i^At^iiU Model, it is a very 
important part of te.at^hing - maybe, the most important. 

In the last analysis a good counselor is a person who will be 
trusted by all the children, will be enjoyed by all the children, 
and who will be perceived by them as being sincere and honest. 

Experiental . When students are free to choose what ab'tivities 
they wish to become involved in, and when they are free to dQ 
nothing, theh it is paramount that the schpol offer man^ exciting 
experiences for the students .. l^xci ting, involving -activities 
al^e even more important because children are far- more .eXperient-. 
lal than adults - they do not have thexskill or interest to 
learn through verbal and other symbolic abstraction. Part of 
being a child is to experience everything. John Dewey knew this 
when he developed his ideas of learning by doing and educational 
experiences. ;rh>8 aspect of Dewey's philosophy is very much in 
accordance, with the PACKR'^odel . Kor an open school to offer^ 
many, interesting experiences the teachers muet themselves hav^ 
the skills and interests to do so - they must be able ^tb* do many 
things^ and enjoy doing them. ' 

Within the PACEid[Mt)del ,^ which adheres to the idea oX the? 
equal 'importance of ^l|, experiences and all lea'rni tuations^ 



It Ih not TUiCt'Mtiary to ol't'trr e xpt: ri t*n ct-ij (Jm t ^';^K^r^lnttM' thcit 
a a tudcn t w I I 1 be expcjued to (MM'Lam iipcc^it'lo .sk i i Ui Ml^^ cunoun tt3 
of knowledge (as in a tradi ti onal cur* r icu 1 urn j • H(^w<?Ver*, children 
like a variety of activities, and unjoy t?xpi»ri enouH tliat run the 
gamut -physical, artistic, academic, verbal, scienticif, booial, 
experimental etc. - and we are concerned with the development of 
the whole child. So a teacher muyt eri.joy experiences in many of 
these areas that the students enjoy. It must be remembered that 
alrooat always a chi Id takes part x n an ex{)eri ence because she 
cr^joys the process of the activity, not because she is interested 
in the end product <^ a chiid paints because he enjoys paintin^^ 
not because he wants the picture; a students iearns a dance , because 
bhesnjoya dancing^ not because she. wishes to know the dance. 

Experiences that we have used effectively in the l^ACEH Model 
include: carpentry, cooking, sewing, gardening, building^play- 
grounds, art, crafts, ceramics, cardboard carpemtry, photography, 
.creative and traditional dance^ story wri ting,- le tter writing, 
playing instruments, rock climbing, jiiking, camping, building, 
social games, soccer, football, volleyball, swimming, pet animals, 
1 poetry, measuring (height, weight, Tength of foot), science 
experiments, films, producing a newspaper, discussions, fort 
building, drama, video tape, creating menues, fieldtrips etc# ^4 — 
\ Ofcourse many areas overlap - to build in th^ shop or playground 
yoa need to be able to measure; to play certain games you np«d t}^ 
to be able to read and write; to folk dance involves music and 

..9 

flocial studies skilljB and information. It^is important for teachers 
to spin x)ff activities from a single experiencts - its more efficient 
and in begins to integrate subject areae^. It also fosters a 
degree of creativity. It is, however, a great mistake to attempt 
to integrate certain skills into *every experience - to somehow 
get math, reading and spelling into everything, i^lany teachers do 
this, and the result is that students are turned off to both the 
Initis^l experience, an^d the skills that were •integrated'? By the ( 
-yjB^e^token it is absurd* to follow up all fieia" trips with related ' 
exi^eriences . It must be remembered that children experience for^the 
^roqesa, not to learn - the adults a?e the learners. 
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JL alHO' mUBt be romeml)trred , pfrhapi* otivioun i y , tnal 
oxperiencec^ ahared with dtudfnilM by tea(^hi*ro muMt be oruM? 

. the student^M can become involved in » do not <itte»mpt to 
interest a atudent in collecting'; kj^I .^-lubu. 

Fhyel calne38 > Related to a chil'd'H deyire Lo experience 
everything in the world ia their need for a ^reat deal of 
physical Activity. They love active Kamea, sportu, uae of a 
playground, physical dancee, climbing trees, climbing rocks, 
hiking and racing. Therefore i t i^t imperati ve that a teacher 
both know many physical activities, and en thuaiastioally take 
part in them. There are many good gameo that children greatly 
enjoy: Captain Hook, Three Hands, relay races, Chain Tag, 
Freeze Tag, Red Hover, Pox. and Geese etc. A teacher must contin- 
ually research new gatnes, teach them, and take part in them, 
because children tend to be more active than adults, and because 

^the adul't in a game often becomes the 'big prize', physical 
envolveraent iB very strenuous. But it is very important. 

Children enjoy physical activities because they are devel- 
oping physical , , because they want to find out tkeir physical 

* limits, and becaupr they have not learned to separate the mind 
from the ^>ody, 

Ano ^er positive aspect of many of the "^games and some of the 
eporta activities is that the entire school (or^schools) can 
play together, which produces a great feeling. I remember an 
occasion in. New Mexico when our school ajid a visiting school r 
played Captain Hook together in the park. There w^re some 60 J 
children^ age 4 to 15f plus 5 or 6 adults^ all playing thB game 
together. It was great fun, and quickly mixed the two schools. 
* The physical area is often ignored in many schools. My 

experience has shown me how very importsmt this area is in: the 
developiwnt of all children. It is especially helpful for - 
children who are distructive , or who are unsuceasful within 
many of the other activities at school. In the games they can 
suceed, but they must play by the rules, like everyone else. 
Once a chlrld has learnt to play a game by the rules (if they do 
not, no one plays with them) they then begin to understand the / 
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COncei[/l at' r'uiea (.pa.Mitrd by thr :i t.iid^ii I.:, i Ui/» t .iff u:m*>1 in 
rent o f th r Hchoo 1 , 

Arni phynical hfilp build a nixai t..iriruu:i , (rutitirir. rMlat-- 

ionohip betwoert tht? otudentt^ **n'l Ibt? ;>t,it'r. J t, iTMn/M; thrm I 
the aamC' level, which lu impoT^laril i,a:i I mm t i orii-d raiMirrj. 
Children feel ^^oad about an artivit^y \ t\ ,it Hiunv t i nit* , -m ddult 
takes part. 1 I' the aduit^i totally avejd ct^rtaiu .uMJvitioo then 
children begin to fe(^i there i^i aome t n i nr. . wrorw; irniLdnihj about 
the ac ti vl ty . 

With the incroased amount ot Irasur-v 'turu? that wili b«; avail- 
able in the future, and with tlu' l<u^k <*xerci:>o -^'f mo^t An:*- r^i cann , 
it is very important to expoue atud^Mits to fn<iriy fihyaicai activit- 
ies, and to develop in the Htu(l<mttj a poijitivt- attitude towarcui 
'enjoying their body, and keei)inr'. in i^iymcal uli^ii^e. Kor too ion^-; 
this area of education has been i/^norfMU 

Teach Ail Areas . i!Jven if a teaoht^r in an open achooi 
specializes in certain areata, and brin^/;^; his own projecty cUid 
interests into the school, he must be able to teach all but the 
very opecific subjejcts to all the , s tuden ty . Uenerally a -student 
will seek out a teacher to work on a ypeci fic project - bay math- 
not because that that teacher ia good at math, but because the 
child f^els comfortable working with >u^- 

A teacher must be able to help Bomeone with her firot grade 
reading, bo^k one minute, then help another student with scientific 
notation, and later turn to mix powder paints. It is good for 
teachers to have specific favorit^ projects and sk^ills that they 
.do with the children, but an open school teacher must he able to 
work with all children on all areas. These speclTf t c* pro jec ts , like 
folk dancing, sewing, carpentry, playing an instrument and cooking, 
are areas that only individu^il teachers have to be proficient in. 

Board Games . a1 though at some ptUn t most a tudeto tsy mua t 
struggle somewhat in their quest to master basic acadtM^ic skills, 
> the aquisition of the skills can be made easier by intigra-ting 

them into fun experiences (as au/^gested in the section on exper- 
iential education), and by making games that involve learning and 
reinforcing these skills. 
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" Traditio,nal educa^tore continually hamtnei: away at the need 
for'^rill,v foy ^petition/ i^n l^arning> basic skills* Although .the 
ne^d .for •-mbhotonous' repe^i^ipn is highly quest^nable, board . 
gaunea> flash cards, crasefword puzzels^ scrabllBl'^type games etc. 
aid give -studentsta chance to reinforce what they nave learnt; 
Mainy math, spelling; reading, logic, history, aini other games 
"can be bought. Some o.f these are -effective; ,spme are racist, sexist 
-and generally inappr&priate for schools. Phonetic games, simple 
math games,.- addfends, multiplication etc - map games and non racist 
nori sexist board games can be made with poster l)oard, felt pens, 
time and creativity. Two or three ply cardboard, contact paper, ^ 
and small wooden blocks can all be used for more complex games. .- . 
These games become an important part if an open school 'program'. 
A teacher must know Where to buy good games, and know how to 
• make 'others. He should be able to sense the kind of games the 
students will enjoy, and those that will turn them off. And he 
must be able to play jrhe games! 

Board games can also teach new concepts. 

Students also enjoy making their own games - espfecially 
board games that involve dice and objects that progress along 
a grid as the dice is thrown. 

General Qualities Needed to Help a Student Learn and Grow . 
An open school teacher should encourage creativity and individ- 
uality in his students to as great an extent as he can, given 
the physical ^and other limitations of the situation. He should 
support all the students in all the struggles they have - witli" 
a new. concept, with other students, with a teacher, or with their 
parents. The. teacher must offer choisea, creative aiJ^Droaches, 
and the opportunity for the individual to attack a problem in J 
hie uniqu.e way. He must also expose the child to the whole gamut 
of social, political and .hi.Btorical ideas (not just tlie official 
version); and he should enpourage the student to think different- 
ly (from him) and independently. ' . • ^ 

A teacher . should also hayie the necessary knowledge of 
children and child development to work effectively with children 
- the psychology, sociology,: and; inethodolagy that definitely 
comes from perceptive experience, and possibly comes from some 
classes. A person who works with 4 to 12 year olds must under- 
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ataJid* 4' to 12 year olds - roust know that a A year old cannot 
conceptualize, abstract^ count, see, draw, add' etc . like an old- 
,er. child. One cannot teach a '4 year old vusing '12 year , old language. 
(BiA heaven forbid talking down to them ! ) 

' : \r .The .Teacher as ■ ks^Hard Worker . It is imperative "that a teacher 
take experiences in school as seriously as a child does - that 
he play, dance, rea4,'^^argue, and .care as hard as they do. A 
teacher must not step back and be reserved, unihvolved and unr- 
enthusiaetic. A child does not care what a teacher cfoes in his 
office after she has left to go homej but she does ' demand that he ' 
give 100% in tirying to lift the stone for her fort, in figuring, 
out a soluti^on to the math problem, and in Attempting to resolve 
her personal altercation;- The teacher must lie a very hard worker, 
and hia boss must be the child. This means that, instead of smil- 
ing, . looking busy, and being polite when the prinbipal comes in, 
the teacher must •smile, look busy and be polite* when the student 
comes in# (But realize l^at a child's idea of appropriate be- 7 
• havior from: a; teacher - enthusiasm, caring, inyolv^ent - is 
different from the principalis*) It does not mea^ that the teach< 
will do everything a child, wants him -to do, or that the teacher 
will let the child walk over him. So a teacher must work very j 
hard for the students, as they see it. Because adult • s behaviDr\ 
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ie usually controlled by people above them • policemen, . foremen, \ 
principals - and not by children, it is important that a teachep^ 
have an inner resolve to work^hard with the students.. The ch^lfl* ' 
ren cannot make him do this. A teacher must also work hard ii^ / 
areas that the children consider important. 

Needless to say a teacher should also work hard when he is 
away from students - preparing, remodeling, making new gartes, 
learning dances, contacting resource people and ordering books. 

Work Well With The Community . A teacher in anop'en school has 
tp be eff e^ive /in'using the resburces of the community for the 
school, andjkxe should communicate to the community about the 
school. . 

The resources of the community include field, trips, adult 
helpers, materials and profeccional help. Fieldtrip. posgibili ties 
include liy^raries, places of , manufacture, places of .s.ervice work. 
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concert^ museuma, parks, zoos, farms, colleges, other schools 
and people who biring an interesting project to the school. A 
teachdt must continually discover -these possi^billties, research 
them, arid facilitate brin^ging them to the school, or the school. >^ 
td them. This requires considerable motivation and interest on 
the part of the teacher, for him to go out into the community - 
eepecially in geographic, ethnic or so9ial areas that are foreign 
to him - an'd set up these fieldtrip.s. 

Adult helpers are obtained fropi several sources: local 
government agencies - PLS, CETA, VISTA, practicum classes at univ- 
ersities and colleges, and people who walk into the school off ; 
the street. Occasionally high school ' students who need to do a 
project make good volunteers. In all these cases sources must 
be founds checked into and the positions established, and the 
necessary work must be done to keep the programs functioning - * 
paper work, talks to classes, phone calls,^ appointments etc. 

Cheap or free materials can be obtained from industry, 
parents, friends of the school. and teacher, exchanges. Research, 
con-tacts and persistence are all that is needed from the teacher. 

Comraunicationi vith the cSmrpunity is implimexited through 
TV spots (on the news) , newspaper articles^ ' talking to the people 
in the community, and participating in lectures at qolleges, 
talk sho-ws and education panels. Teachers should also have plentyl 
01 PR material available at the school for anyone from the commun- 
ity to pick up when the^^.walk by. *A perminant photographic display 
also helps. Because most of the public thinks that there are only 
three kinds of education - public, religious atid, private (elite)- 
open schools must work extensively to communica"^^ thgir existence. 
Anyone y/ho has worked with the medial" knows what strange animal 
it.' is; the teacher must learn its tricks. 

Professional people are brought into the school to ^work 
in specific areas that the staff cannot handle. The trick ^s to 
find professional people whose solution to the given problem 
fits within the framework of the school's philosophy, and who 
coat nothing. / 
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Finally, the teacher must live in the community wh^re 
he teaches. If he teacj^^s in a school that draws from the entire 
metropolitan area, si^ch^ as the PACKK Model, he shouFd li ve near j. 
the school building,^ Involvement in community activities - . h 
neighborhood associatibnSp block parties, the local pe^er -is 
alao -^a good idea^ ^. ; 

A Together Person ^ A teacher in an open school must have 
many personal qualities and abilities to keep him on track and 
to keep the school together. Although all teachers 'in open schools 
should have most of the qualities mentioned here, 'if the school 
has a head teacher (principal teacher, teacher-director) who- 
jnust teach, direct and do thousands of other things, all these 
personal qualities and abilities are important to have* If the 
schpol does not use a director or head teacher, then the entire 
staff should^ have all these areas covered among them. (The more 
each one have^ the better) • > 

The t.eacher must be very creative. Creative in the use of 
personnel, material, time, ideas and solutions to problems. He 
must always te willing to try - spinning #pff new activities, or 
innovate new solutions. He must be flexible - always willing to 
change, adapt and redirect. He must be very 'tolerant of other's 
behavior and^ of ideals different than his own. Because open schools 
encourage offering a variety nf approaches to' any- learning" . 
situation, the tocher must be supportive of different methods, 
ideas and approaches. And he must under no circumstance be a 
perfectionist. An open school teacher has to do so many things * 
he fcannot possibly do any of them as well as they could be d'olie. 
A teacher must have an even. ego. ^He can get mad, or depressed, 
or disillusioned; but he must be at school the next morning, 
ready to cope with all the problems, and work with the children. 
This is imperative! So many creative, innova^tive peo.ple are. 
totally unreliable. The teacher' s ego must also 'be very secure 
as far as his identity in the school is concerned, and he must 
be able to help other staff when their ego is hurt,. 

A teacher must not only be able' to make the right decisions, 
he must make them as soon- as possible. Many problems arise in 
Open schools because some people incorreatly assume that democratic 
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control means that no one should make quji^ck, immediate decisions.. 
And the teacher must be able to define priorities - of activities, 
^issues to be dealt with, supplies to be bought, and children 
that require his time. 

An open school teacher has at least 1000% of his time al- 
ready scheduled for him, so he' must make decisions and priority 
choices all the time* His biggest priority, and he should never 
forget it, is the children ♦•.the teacher, the school, the other . 
teachers and everything else exists primarily for the children. 

It goes without saying that an open school teacher must 
be able to work independently and hard without 'supervision. or 
external rewards. 7 ^ ^ . 

■ Parents . Because most open schools have a very strong parent 
imput (in the PACKR Mqdel the school is run. by the parents) it is 
important that the tfe^chejii' be able to communicat^ effectively^ 
with all the parents. fPo th^-S extent the teacher must be political 
(but not dishonest) - i)ne can communicate with someone without 
totally agreeing with them. The teacher must be able to under- 
standi sympathize and relate to all. the parents: - the poor, the 
wealthy, the ones in the middle; the racists, the child haters 
and the child lovers; btecause the teacher cannot help the child 
if he camnot communicate with the parent( s ) . In so doing, how* ^ 
ever, the teacher must remember that his first allegiance is to 
the child. ^ 1 

The teacher is in al somewhat precarious position - he on the 
one hand ^vmderstands^ the Iphilosophy and mechanics of the school 
better than most of the plarents, yet on the other hand he is 
subject to the parents wiiphes, desires, changes in thinking and 
complaints about the school. Th^ teacher (head teacher) must be- 
able let the parents own and control the school, while he keeps 
a low profile holding the. ^school together and maintaining a 
con'fltant direction. 1 

Summary # In this paper I have covered in considerable 
detail those- skil'ls and qualities that I feel an alternative . 
open^ elementary school teaphjer should possess. Although, as I 
'Suggested in my introduetioh,; these crit^ia might change in 
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schools that differ from the PACiiJR Model, 1 do not want to imply 
that certain of these skills and qualities can be leff'out af a 
goo'd alternative elementary school, because then one runs the 
danger af economizing (eliminating the 'non-essential areas') 
until one is left with the skills and qualities that we 
already -have in traditional school teachers. All areas discribed 
in the above writing are of equal importance. 

(Let roe also reiterate that the only reason I used the 
male pronoun throughout this writing is because I am a male- 
and much of- the writing is from my experience, and because 
(he/hh is too cumbersome.) 
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